CHAPTER FIFTEEN

LEGISLATIVE UNION
AND ITS PROBLEMS

PARLIAMENTARY democracy in South Africa operates within
the framework of a unitary rather than a federal state.
The choice of a unitary regime resulted partly from a realistic
appraisal by the National Convention of the peculiar
necessities of South Africa and partly from a gloomy
interpretation of federalism abroad. Most members of the
Convention were convinced that such problems as those
of drought, railways, and the natives demanded unification.
With no little force they argued that under a federal polity
the pressure to leave the railways with the provinces would
be irresistible, and that an integrated rail system would
no more be achieved than it had been in Australia. They
were impressed by the warning of Lord Selborne that "no
final remedy is possible so long as the through lines in
British territory are managed in separate sections cut up
by the political accidents of the past in a manner utterly
at variance with the natural conditions of railway adminis-
tration/'1 Political unity promised to be the best insurance
of a unified railway system.
No less important in promoting legislative union were
the vast and complex problems of colour. Since the economic
structure of South Africa rested on black labour, every
major phase of economic and social policy involved- the
native. No rigid division of power on the federal principle,
however skilful, could ensure that decisive authority over
all the changing ramifications of the native issue would
*A. P. Newton, Select Documents Relating to the Unification of South Africa,
11 j 96.
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